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epithet of "Lydian" in the sense of "softly sweet in 
Lydian measures" — the sense of "Lydian hymns", 
"Lydian harmonies". It would seem that Tennyson 
so interpreted it. Certainly, Lydian was a term more 
commonly applied to music than to anything else. 
But among scholars "golden" (from the golden stream 
of Lydia) has more advocates. In a picturesque sense 
this would not be ill-adapted. Sirmione is the one 
spot from which the lake does look, at times, actually 
golden, because it there takes the sunset rays when the 
sun is close to the horizon; in the higher, mountain- 
girt regions "argentine" — the gran' tazza argentea of 
Carducci — suits it better. For the theory that Lydian 
means "Etruscan" (the Etruscans believing themselves 
to have come from Lydia) there is this to be said: 
unquestionably there were Etruscan colonies on the 
lake; the name of the village of Toscolano bears living 
witness to the fact and there are other proofs. Scaliger 
did not know of these colonies though his father was 
born on the lake of Garda and should have heard of 
Toscolano. The great Latinist ridiculed the idea of 
the "Tuscan lake", and made a suggestion of a clerical 
error in which many have followed him. But the 
waters will remain "Lydian" to the end! 

I am venturing to print the following translation 
of this poem of Catullus: 

'Fairest gem of isles, Sirmio, and of isle-like lands, 
of all that in limpid pools or in the sea's illimitable 
sweep by either Neptune are unborne, how gladly, how 
joyously, I come to see you, scarcely myself believing 
mine own witness that Thynia and Bithynian plains 
I have left behind and that I see you in perfect safety. 
Oh what is more joyous than to loose the chains of care, 
when the soul lays aside its burden, and, wearied by 
toil in far off foreign places, to come to our own hearth 
and to find rest on the dear couch we missed so sorely? 

Here is a thing that in its single self is perfect com- 
pensation for toils so grievous. Hail, lovely Sirmio, 
welcome thy master with rejoicing! Hail, ye also, 
ye waters of the Lydian lake! Smile, every smile my 
house contains!' c. K. 

PRACTICAL LATIN' 

This paper was written, not because the hearers 
need to be instructed about the Latin situation, but 
because we are dissatisfied with our results and it is 
always worth while to think over our processes to find 
which are stimulating and valuable and which are 
deadening and not worth the cost. Every object, like a 
military objective, has its price in the death list, be- 
yond which we can not wisely go. Like business experts 
we want to find, and, having found, to eliminate, all 
lost motion and wasted effort. Our greatest waste is 
involved in monotonous memory-tasks which do not 
develop original thinking. The Brahmin type of scholar 
cannot win first place at Oxford and is still less 
adapted to America. 

The literary study of Cicero and Vergil proceeds 
smoothly and delightfully after the mechanical difficul- 
ties of the language are somewhat mastered. Caesar, 
it has been said, is the graveyard of Latin. Naturally 
so. Graveyards are always filled with those who are 
least fitted for the struggle of life, and the Latin weak- 



tThis paper was read at the Twelfth Annual Meeting of The 
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lings are discovered in Caesar. No one can justly 
complain at present that the Gallic War is uninterest- 
ing. It is the most modern subject in the curriculum. 
Nor can any one justly complain that it is unprofitable. 
Cicero said that Caesar's orations were like pictures 
hung in a good light. Caesar's sentences are the same. 
A year's acquaintance with Caesar's style is in itself 
something of an education in the art of writing. The 
Gallic War, then, is not to blame. The trouble is 
with the immaturity of the pupils and with the obstacles 
inevitable in the conquest of a difficult language. 
The pupil cannot go all the way to meet the Latin; the 
Latin must come at least half way to meet the pupil. 

In the study of English, teachers feel that formal 
grammar is not worth the labor which it costs. We, 
however, cannot omit it. This paper raises the ques- 
tion whether we cannot change the more formal features 
of such training into something more vitalizing and 
valuable, and more easily understood. Are we bother- 
ing our younger pupils with technical terms for which 
they see no need and which neither they nor their 
educated fathers understand? There is no magic 
in these names, and yet they are often used as if they 
were the very Open Sesame to classical learning. 
'Relative clause of characteristic' and 'Dative of 
service' have such an erudite sound. Of course terms 
may become useful in later stages, but merely as short 
ways of referring to matters already well understood; 
but why not encourage younger pupils to explain 
thought-relations in their own natural way of speaking? 
Simple familiar words will force them to have clearer 
ideas. We shall quickly find that Latin is distinctly 
favorable, rather than unfavorable, to originality. 

We have an ambitious program. We endeavor to 
intrepret thought exactly in one language with the inten- 
tion of expressing it well in the other. This is a better 
result than is secured in the English class-room. We 
need not claim too much virtue for our high standards. 
We are forced to them by the change of idiom involved 
in translation. That is why we say 'Study Latin to 
study English'. Probably American boys and girls, 
on the average, do not understand one-third of the 
English which they see, hear, and speak, as well as 
they would have to understand English for translation 
between English and Latin. We just assume that 
pupils understand their own language. As a matter 
of fact they do not. Fortunately we have to wage 
an unremitting warfare upon all misconceptions and 
nonconceptions. If the unsuccessful English pupils 
were all dropped, there would be as fat a churchyard 
in English as in Latin — and for the same reason. What 
success would a student of Caesar grade have in para- 
phrasing the English Classics? The English examina- 
tions of The College Entrance Examination Board 
call forth some strange answers even from final candi- 
dates. As this fatality is largely due to youth and 
retarded development of the speech faculty, teachers 
allow it to continue, trusting the cure to time — and 
perhaps to Latin. 
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One trouble with our syntax is that we keep talking 
about words, words, instead of about the things and the 
acts which they represent. The power to imagine 
and visualize should be our main reliance. The make- 
believe imagination which is so strong in little children 
appears to go into eclipse with the dawn of self-con- 
sciousness and adolescence, and our pupils have not 
attained the maturer imagination which consists of 
vivid and effective representation in the mind of ma- 
terial presented to the senses. Advanced students 
fail constantly in Sight Translation because they fail 
to go back of the words to what the words stand for. 
Latin study is a fine developer of the imaginative 
faculty ; such development need not wait for the Vergil 
year. Even in vocabulary work the students should 
be encouraged to carry in their mind word-pictures, 
not magic word-equivalents, which frequently prove 
to be stumbling-blocks — the cause of the common 
amusing mistranslations. One of my boys wrote a 
few days ago, 'sanare means "to make a sound" '. Did 
he confuse it with sonare or did the dictionary say 
"to make sound"? 

I am so afraid of this insidious disease that I con- 
stantly ask a boy to illustrate a word instead of giving 
an English meaning. Perhaps he will vacate his chair 
for vacare. Then his error can be corrected. If he 
actually executes the idea of imperare, quaerere, con- 
firmare, he will notice whether he has to deal with 
an order, a question, or a statement. 

Before speaking further of practical explanations of 
syntax I wish to say something about the preliminary 
step to clear perceptions, namely, putting more mean- 
ing into forms. 

In appreciation of connective endings the results of 
First Year Latin are not commensurate with the time 
spent. Is practice directed to the right object? Is not 
the glib recitation of paradigms often called success 
when it is accompanied by very little skill in interpreta- 
tion and less in the quick production of forms? The 
connective effect is the all-important element. What 
connection has a thing when the thing is given alone? 
Would it not be practical never to give a connective 
ending except in actual connection? 'Of an army' is 
meaningless: 'the commander of an army' is intelligible. 
If the hours of meaningless repetition were devoted 
to the use of forms in actual relation to other words, 
the first study of connected text might not be so much 
like starting Latin over again. The conversational 
method meets this, but with a more extended object 
than I have now in mind. We could profitably study 
ways to make forms quickly and safely. The more 
short processes, the better. Doubtless the Roman boy 
knew them all. Modern teachers have considered 
them as infra dig. The recitation of paradigms is 
responsible for much wrong accentuation, which it is 
difficult to eradicate. I have even known teachers 
who defended amo amds, amdt because it helped pupils 
to learn! The suggested improvement would do away 
with the coasting style of reciting forms. The children 
would have to think, and the teacher as well. 



Let us study economy of effort. For instance, we 
can teach adjectives and nouns as one job. Can we not 
reduce the quadruple task of learning four conjuga- 
tions to the simple knowledge of the one general 
system by which all verb-forms are made? There are 
only a few dozen endings and auxiliaries to learn. In 
order to make my point practical, I may seem to lean 
toward the popular rather than toward the traditionally 
scientific — without, I hope, any sacrifice of valuable 
truth. If 'popular' connotes common sense and under- 
standing and the saving of monotonous, unthinking 
memory-words, it will be welcome. 

Let me illustrate some feasible condensations. The 
forms of the present indicative are naturally the most 
worn by constant service in speech, and yet even this 
tense has essentially the same plan in all verbs — 
active or passive subject-endings on the present stem, 
with no auxiliary, as in the simple English form. The 
differences in formation do not prevent all being learned 
as one job and the explanations promote alertness and 
teach the way in which the written language is made 
from the spoken — the real — language. Latin study 
needs more tongue and ear work as compared with eye 
work. We seem to see a language with a literary and 
systematic basis, subjected to careless speech and 
accentuation until the easier pronunciation became the 
accepted spelling. Informal explanation of such 
changes prepares pupils to understand how the spoken 
Latin changed into French, Italian, and Spanish. 
Pupils have no difficulty in seeing that ama-o makes 
amo; mone-o, moneo; audi-o, audio. They see how 
mitteris holds its own; and mittetur is spoken more 
easily as mittitur; that in the theoretical present 
mUtentur (popularly accentuated on the first syllable) 
the half mute e sound becomes » before n. No one 
changed it; it changed itself. 

The plain past indicative certainly does not call for 
four conjugations. 

In the future indicative we shall have to note two 
styles, one for verbs with a broad vowel a or e; and one 
for the short e and the sharp i verbs — bo, bis, bit; am, es, 
et (some verbs like capio have a short i in the stem, 
accidentally, as it were, not significantly, before the 
short e ending, so that they sound sometimes like a 
real i verb). 

For the present subjunctives the distinguishing sound 
is a — except that verbs which have this sound in the 
present indicative must use a different one to make the 
present subjunctive. Any pupil will say that it must 
be e. I have never heard anyone say that it is amont, 
amunt, or amint. 

The plain past subjunctive may be made by the same 
method in all verbs: the whole present active infini- 
tive plus the subject-ending. Explanations would not 
be study material. They could be brought out from 
time to time to remove practical difficulties until the 
more valuable facts become familiar. The aim is to 
start the habit of making forms synthetically by 
auxiliary syllables. In this way each part will have its 
special meaning and become associated with a special idea . 
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The entire perfect system is the same for all verbs, 
and, if the popular way of regarding forms may be 
considered rather than supposed historical fact, one 
may describe the active and passive systems as 
differing in active and passive stem 2 . 

Active Passive 

Indie i P resen t perfect"! perfect C-\ sum } perfect 
,."< past perfect Vactive <-erameram> passive 
(future perfect ) stem (,-ero ero ) participle 

Sub- /"present perfect') perfect |"-erim sim } perfect 
junc-< past perfect /active <J -issem essem /-passive 
tive \ ) stem (. J participle 

This graphic form of presentation is easy to catch* 
The analogies help a great deal. Pupils, even as 
people in general, would rather make a form than 
remember it. When they make a form synthetically, 
the meaning leads the way and the result is more likely 
to be correct, because it is produced step by step. 
The auxiliary part needs the first and most attention. 
It is a good habit to say it first as -esset, rogavisset; 
-erit, cognitum erit. The stem is not so hard to manage. 
That the forms were not sensed en bloc, but rather in 
component parts, is indicated by the freedom with 
which auxiliaries were used in the development of the 
Romance languages from the sermo plebeius. If 
students confuse the names imperfect, perfect, and 
pluperfect, use the words progressive past, present 
perfect (or plain past) , and past perfect until the associa- 
tion is fixed. The aorist use of the perfect need not 
seem strange. If I have sent a letter, then I sent it. 
If popular speech felt the need of the second expression 
and it was not in the system, of course the present per- 
fect would be the tense to do this double duty. 

The imperative need not to be studied under four con- 
jugations. A ma'and amate look as if they were j ust the 
present indicative amas and amatis with the final s 
dropped. There is the same resemblance in other 
languages. The subject pronouns are often used with 
these imperatives just as in the indicative. The fact 
that the present passive imperatives are so much like 
the present indicatives would suggest that the active 
imperative was similarly formed. Amaris makes 
amare (Quintilian). All pupils see that you cannot say 
'Forward, march' to a person who is not present; 
that the formal -to (really tod) is like the Ten Com- 
mandments; that such a law could be stated in the 
second or the third person; that scio and memini, 
from their meaning, could have no present imperative; 
that memini could have no imperative unless the end- 
ings were added to its only stem, the perfect. 

Infinitives are alike in the four vowel types. The 
contracted present passive infinitive would not naturally 
arise from amdri, moneri, or audiri, but might from 
mitleri. Pdtesse becomes posse; and ferere, ferre. 
Volere explains itself as volere, volele, voile, velle. 

^Without entering into a discussion, the writer states that he 
finds among reliable scholars some authority for regarding -erim 
and sim as practically the same ; also -issem and essem as practi- 
cally tire same. The aorist ending i has a natural reason for exist- 
ence which is less applicable to the participial adjective with sum. 



Participles have no differences of formation in 
different conjugations. It looks as if the original 
system provided an active and a passive adjective, 
concerned chiefly with voice. An active adjective 
would be best adapted to present time, the passive 
adjective to past, because it applies to that which has 
had something done to it. The future active adjective 
of likelihood looks as if it were almost an afterthought. 
Was it made on the perfect passive participle as being 
the most prominent adjective type? 

The verbal adjectives and nouns are made in the same 
way in all conjugations. The similar names gerund 
and gerundive make confusion and they might be intro- 
duced late and very gradually until such danger is 
over. There are, however, contrasts enough to keep 
them apart; gerund, 4 forms, gerundive, 36; gerund, 
short word, gerundive, long word; gerund, noun, 
gerundive, adjective; gerund, active, gerundive, 
passive. The gerund never agrees. It takes the same 
complement as the other active forms of the same verb. - 
The gerundive can always be distinguished by the 
agreement characteristic of an adjective. As pre- 
viously remarked, such matters come in not so much as 
instruction, but more as vitalizers — vitamina. 

The complicated order of phrases and clauses occa- 
sions many difficulties in syntax work. I suspect that 
some teachers never make any real attempt to solve it 
and leave the pupil to feel that it is all a hopeless tangle. 
On the contrary, the system is plain and logical, and the 
more carefully the text is arranged the easier it is to 
find a reason for the order. The order of arrangement 
is a very practical guide to much of the syntax. Several 
devices have appealed to me. The best is the onion. 
It solves nearly all formal order. The queue style does 
not give trouble. It is suitable for impromptu talk 
and epistolary writing, where no one considers the 
material worth elaborate treatment. In the involved 
order the thought is placed in layers within layers like 
the onion. The outside is the larger and inclusive idea, 
the inner more and more detailed. When pupils learn 
to notice the beginning of a new clause, the rest is easy. 
My Caesar pupils are young enough so that we can use 
primary tricks. I sometimes have a small bell rung for 
every new clause. More complex sentences are quickly 
explained by drawing concentric circles on the board. 
Sometimes there are five or six. The same principle is 
followed in packing the inner modifiers of phrases and 
clauses within the inclosing ideas. It is a matter of 
great difficulty in translation to connect phrases and 
clauses with the right leader. They seem to manifest 
a steady loyalty to what is beyond. Whatever may 
be said about taking in the Latin thought in the idio- 
matic order, no experienced translator can select the 
natural English prepositions until he has in mind the 
things modified, which usually follow the modifier. 
The sentence deepens, as it were, toward the middle. 
The subject is stated early; where its most remote 
modifiers end, you meet the remotest modifiers of the 
verb beginning — the onion structure. 
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I believe in a separate study of vocabulary. Second- 
ary School text-books should contain the proper 
portion of the Lodge list or something similar. The 
Browne Word List is excellent and most practical. 
With this plan attainment can be checked up, scored 
by itself, and bettered when it is poor. Most pupils 
after very little effort will say that they cannot read a 
certain sight passage because they do not know all the 
words. It takes a good deal of training to make them 
realize that they are to get the general thought and 
from that discover what the missing words should 
mean, just as they sense the probable meaning of 
certain words in a foreigner's conversation Nobody 
can tell just what to say in translation for a particular 
word until he knows what words it accompanies. 
The smallest unit of connected thought is a clause. 
The clause tells what the words mean. The best 
dictionary is the setting of a word. 

Earlier in the paper the suggestion was made of 
substituting simple and original explanations for formal 
and technical terms in syntax answers. A few illus- 
trations will show what is meant. The common 
prepositions have many meanings and none presents 
more difficulties of analysis than 'of and the Latin 
genitive— not that they are equivalent to each other. 
I am so afraid of lucky guesses and blind experiments 
with magic names that I welcome an answer like 
'Hehetiorum iniuriae Romanorum: the Helvetians did 
the wrongs to the Romans'; 'Soils occasu: when the 
sun set'; 'Exercitatio dicendi: exercitatio is an action; 
dicendi is what you practice'; 'Shakespeare's plays: 
he does not own them, he wrote them' ; 'Hoc genus est 
sicariorum: this class is made up of assassins'; 'Pars 
militum: pars is the numerator, militum is the denomi- 
nator'; 'Omnes milites: there is no fraction'; 'Miles 
magnae virtutis: the same as "a very brave soldier" ' ; 
'Hominem eo pudore: a man with that quality' ; 'Stetit 
in comitio cum telo: having a weapon with him'; 
'Exigua parte aestatis reliqua: with a scant portion of 
the summer left. It shows the special circumstances 
under which Caesar crossed to England'; 'Republica 
bene gesta: that was the situation of public affairs when 
the fast was declared'; 'Imperio Romanorum: while 
the Romans were in control'; 'Celerius omnium opi- 
nione: when you say celerius there is a comparison; 
opinione means compared with what people thought he 
could do. The ablative does not mean "than". If the 
sentence is not plain without "than", you must say 
quam and go on with the proper case'; 'Turres erant 
magno auxilio nostris: auxilio does not tell what the 
towers really were (like a predicate noun), but tells 
what part they played in the story, like "This tomato 
can will serve for a coffee pot" '; ' Se proiecerunt ad pedes 
Caesari: you do not want to tell whose feet they were. 
You want to tell to whom they did this honor' ; ' Nocebal 
illis: noceo is not used like "harm" in English. It is 



like "do harm to'"; 'Bellum nobis est gerendum: nobis 
is the person on whom this duty is put. The dative 
does not mean "by" '; 'Tongiliummihieduxit: Catiline 
did not do this to please Cicero, but it did give him 
pleasure'; 'Tribus diebus post nostrum adventum: 
three days after our arrival. He is measuring post'-; 
'Cum hoc vidissent, procurrerunt: it is subjunctive be- 
cause their seeing had a good deal to do with their 
running forward' ; 'Turn cum lex ferebatur: it is indica- 
tive because there is no connection between the two 
events. They just happened at the same time'; 
'Priusquam periculum facerent: the story does not 
say that he took the risk. He just thought about taking 
it'; 'Petimus ut eum qui veslros imperatores ornavil 
accipiatis: ornavil is an added description, not an 
essential definition. It could be left out or made into 
a separate sentence. You know who the eum is before 
you hear the qui clause' ; 'Sunt qui dicant: you cannot 
make sense out of the main clause unless you have the 
dependent clause with it' ; 'Si quis est talis qui meaccuset: 
the accuset clause tells what kind of a person is meant, 
not what person (it shows how blind the people were)'; 
'Veriti sunt ne Ariovistus prior perveniret: they did not 
want Ariovistus to get there first'; 'Timeo ut venial: 
I want him to come and I am afraid he will not come. 
In Latin you tell what you want; in English you tell 
what you fear' ; 'Intellego neminem tarn stultum fore qui 
non videat: videat is present tense because it is present 
to a verb that is future' ; 'Data est civitas si qui ascripli 
fuissent: ascripli fuissent is past to a leading verb that 
is past. In the original law it was past to a leading 
verb that was future'; 'Ac si Mo sublato depelli vobis 
omne periculum iudicarem, L. Catilinam sustulissem : 
you could not say "If I thought something to-day, I 
should have done something yesterday' ' ; but iudicarem 
is about yesterday as well as to-day. He had this idea 
all the time ; 'Venerunl rogatum auxihum: it is like 
"Father's gone hunting"'. 

As I look over these pages they do not seem especially 
valuable or original, but they may perhaps impel some 
others to encourage and devise answers that give real 
reasons, the expression of real ideas. Every Latin 
sentence is an exercise in sound thinking. If the stu- 
dents think, the teachers will also have to think. Some 
of us are doing business on a memory basis. All we 
know and do is what we have remembered. We had 
better be more original even if we make a few errors. 
All live persons and things make mistakes. We should 
put ourselves in at least as hard a place as our students 
are in. Our reputation should be able to stand the 
risk of translating unstudied text with our classes. 
Some of us do not dare to. I recommend it. Do it 
whether you dare to or not. It is a fine stimulant. 
If we are original and attack new things with interest 
and courage, our pupils will catch the habit. 
The Haverford School. FRANKLIN A. DaKIN. 



